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Corneille's personages subject their hearts to their
heads and, in often magnificent tirades, rise superior to
the difficulties that confront them. They arouse ad-
miration rather than pity and, in his later plays, their
already limited humanity tends to disappear. They
seem to choose the noble course of action, not because
It Is Inevitable, but simply because it is the noble one.
The Ingenuity of the plot and the splendid language put
into their mouths cannot redeem them from unreality.
The onlookers lose interest in the spectacle of their
sacrifice, because they cannot believe in the Intensity
of the feelings which the characters are so eloquently
striving to overcome. These defects only became serious
in Corneille's later work. The worst of his plays had
power and dignity, but his lack of psychological insight
caused him to sink Into relative obscurity, while Racine,
profiting by his pioneer work, gradually caught up and
finally overtook his rival.

It is not easy for English people to appreciate the
French classical dramatists. They seem cold and
forbidding, observing a convention that is almost as
mystifying as an unknown foreign tongue. And Racine,
the greatest of them, Is even more difficult to understand
than Comeille. There are so many superficial obstacles
to our enjoyment.

The language strikes us as stilted. Metaphors and
picturesque images are few and far between. Servants
have the same vocabulary as their masters. All violent
action takes place off the stage. Nobody has a sense
of humour. Heroines reveal their feelings tediously
to their confidantes and seldom, in their most passionate
moments, go further than to admit that they do not
altogether detest the object of their adoration. Then,
too, the structure is so spare, so simple that the characters
have no background. We cannot imagine any of them
working for a living or collecting stamps, still less having
a cold in the head or suffering from Indigestion. But